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The Pullman Porters’ Attempt to Organize 


At intervals during the last two years public attention 
has been drawn to the relations between the Pullman 
Company and the sleeping car porters and the efforts 
of the latter to organize a union. Early last year the 
officials of the new organization, which is known as the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, announced that 
they had enrolled a majority of the porters employed by 
the company, set forth their alleged grievances and pro- 
ceeded to take a strike vote. As a result of the ballot 
a strike was called for June 8, 1928. Prior to that date, 
however, upon the advice of President William Green, 
fof the American Federation of Labor, the strike was 
called off. Mr. Green urged that educational methods 
be employed. 

The status of the Pullman porters is of especial in- 
terest to all students of industrial relations and has an 
exceptional claim on public attention for the following 
easons : 

1. The Pullman porters represent an entire occupa- 
tional group, employed by a single company. 

2. They are a racial group, furnishing an impressive 
illustration of the way in which racial questions affect 
industry. 

3. They constitute one of the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of the large groups of workers employed in personal 
service whose compensation is paid in considerable part 
by gratuities instead of entirely by wages. 

4. The brotherhood movement represents a more or 
less typical conflict between a labor union and an employe 
representation plan. 

Added to these considerations is the fact that the 
leaders of the union movement have staked its success 
on an appeal to public opinion rather than on a strike. 
The account here presented carries with it no judgment 
upon the issues involved or upon the economic strength 
of the organizing movement. It is rather an attempt to 
state the facts and the issues without bias. 

From the Civil War period until the close of the World 
War the Negroes employed by the Pullman Company 
bargained individually with the company. Industrial op- 
portunities for Negroes were greatly restricted, and they 
became stratified, so to speak, in a position of economic 
inferiority, receiving lower wages than those necessary 
to secure white employes for similar work. The Pullman 
Company has been employing Negro porters and maids 

mce 1867. The difficulties faced by liberated Negroes 
‘1 their search for employment other than agriculture 
and the nature of the service required of Pullman porters 
made it natural that large numbers of them should enter 

employof the Pullman Company, which is now one 


of the largest employers of Negroes in the United States. 
Until recently they have remained, like most other Negro 
workers, untouched by the labor movement. 

Changing economic conditions, however, and the emer- 
gence of new ideals, gradually modified the attitude of 
the Negro employes of the Pullman Company. In their 
effort to organize, the sleeping car porters had the exam- 
ple of other railway workers who long ago won collective 
bargaining, and who, through railroad labor legislation, 
have secured public attention to their claims. Why, the 
leaders of the porters ask, if other workers can deal 
collectively with their employers through organizations 
and representatives of their own choosing, should they 
not do the same? 

Not until the federal Railroad Administration took 
cognizance of their case during the World War did the 
claims of the porters receive much attention. At that 
time they obtained a moderate advance in their wages, 
and their status was made comparable to that of other 
workers. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 returned the railroads 
to their owners and obligated the managements to deal 
collectively with representatives of their employes. In 
order to meet the situation through a plan of its own 
the Pullman Company established an employe repre- 
sentation plan on October 1, 1920. 

As far as the porters were concerned, this plan was 
utilized mainly to adjust disputes. No conference for 
the consideration of wages and working conditions was 
held until April 1, 1924. During this delay a movement 
developed among the porters to establish an organization 
of their own—the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The existence of this organization, however, was not 
announced until June, 1925. The results of the campaign 
of organization were not sufficient to enable the porters 
to gain a hearing before the Railroad Labor Board pre- 
vious to the abolition of that board by the passage of 
the Railway Labor Act, May 20, 1926. 

On April 26, 1926, a resolution was introduced in 
Congress calling for an investigation of the wages, work- 
ing conditions, and grievances of the porters. Nothing 
came from this effort to gain a public hearing, and the 
porters turned (October 15, 1926) to the United States 
Railway Mediation Board. The union claimed to have 
a membership which included a majority of the porters 
and maids employed by the Pullman Company. It stated 
their grievances and urged that a dispute existed of which 
the board should take cognizance. The board sought to 
bring about a conference for the negotiation of an agree- 
ment on wages and working conditions, and later informed 
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the Pullman Company that the porters were willing to 
arbitrate. The company, however, maintained that the 
union did not represent the majority of the porters and 
maids, that it already had an agreement, under its own 
employe representation plan, with its employes of this 
class, and that therefore a dispute within the meaning 
of the Railway Labor Act did not exist. The company 
contended further that under the circumstances there was 
nothing to mediate nor to arbitrate. The union contended, 
on the contrary, that the porters and maids voted under 
the employe representation plan because of intimidation, 
interference, and coercion, and that the vote was there- 
fore not expressive of the will of the employes as a whole 
nor an indication of the number who were members of 
the union. The union offered in evidence 1,000 affidavits 
in support of its contention. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that the employes 
shall have the right to organize and select representatives 
“without interference, influence, or coercion exercised by 
either party over the self-organization or designation of 
representatives by the other.” The union argued that 
the Pullman employe representation plan has no standing 
under the Railway Labor Act because the plan “is com- 
pany organized and company controlled,” and that the 
contract made with the employes is “null and void be- 
cause it was signed under intimidation and coercion by 
alleged representatives of porters who were selected under 
intimidation and coercion by the Pullman Company.” 
But there is no body set up by the Railway Labor Act 
to investigate such charges or to enforce the provisions 
of the law. The power which the former Railroad Labor 
Board had to investigate and study the relations of em- 
ployers and employes and to formulate regulations to 
govern industrial relations was not given to the Railway 
Mediation Board. Only in the event of a strike and an 
imminent interruption of traffic do the provisions of the 
act become operative, through the appointment by the 
President of an Emergency Board. 

Several months prior to taking a strike vote the union 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission (Sep- 
tember 7, 1927) to investigate the practices of the Pull- 
man Company which, it alleged, affected the quality of 
service rendered and occasioned discrimination among 
passengers. In this petition the union stated some of its 
grievances and appealed to the commission for a ruling 
ordering the company to cease and desist from the prac- 
tices of which the union complained. They contended 
that the Pullman Company by encouraging the tipping 
system “farmed out” the passengers and sanctioned the 
practice of making passengers pay a charge in addition 
to the price for a ticket. This, they claimed, affected the 
service rendered because it led to discrimination against 
regular patrons who refused to give tips. The average 
amount of tips per month received by each porter, the 
union claimed, amounted to about $56. On this basis it 
was estimated that passengers paid approximately $7,000,- 
000 per year in addition to their fares. 

That tips were recognized by the company as part of 
the compensation of porters, the union maintained, was 
shown by the practice of the company when hiring men. 
Applicants for work, it contended, were informed that 
in addition to their wages they would receive from $50 
to $100 per month from tips, and thus the company was 
able to secure porters at a wage from one-half to two- 
thirds less than would otherwise be necessary. 

The union insisted that the entire wages of porters 
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should be paid by the company, and that “an enlightened 
administration of the Interstate Commerce Act and tl’ 
interests of public policy” demanded that the tipping 
system be abolished. It urged that the commission should 
investigate the entire situation and order the company 
to cease and desist from informing applicants for work 
that they might expect increments to their wages from 
passengers, from all acts and policies tending to produce 
discrimination among passengers, and from inducing pay- 
ments by passengers in excess of the fare.’ 

The company, in its reply to the petition, conceded the 
point that the commission had the right to investigate 
the situation, but maintained that it could not issue an 
order which would amount to a regulation of wages. 
It insisted that the tipping system improved the service, 
because it made the porters more careful and attentive 
in their duties. It argued that the porters did not want 
the tipping system abolished, but that they were really 
seeking only an increase in wages. Furthermore, the 
company argued that the passengers did not have to 
give tips nor did they complain of the tipping system. 

On March 5, 1928, the majority of the commission 
handed down a decision stating that no law prohibited the 
tipping of Pullman porters, that the real object sought 
was an increase in wages, and that the commission had 
no power to regulate wages and consequently no authority 
to inquire into the justness of the porters’ demands. A 
minority consisting of three commissioners dissented 
on the ground that the “complaint seems to state facts 
which, if established, may constitute violations of sections 
2 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act and of the Elkins 
Act, which we should investigate further than can be 
done by mere inspection of the complaint and the argu- 
ment thereon.” * 

After the Interstate Commerce Commission rendere 
this decision, the union proceeded to take a strike vote 
A large majority of the members, the union claimed, 
voted in the affirmative, and June 8, 1928, was set 
as a date for the strike. The union used this vote to 
bring its case again to the United States Mediation and 
Conciliation Board. In accordance with Section 10 of 
the. Railway Labor Act the board was obligated to request 
the President to establish an Emergency Board, if in the 
judgment of the Mediation and Conciliation Board, the 
dispute threatened “substantially to interrupt interstate 
commerce to a degree such as to deprive any section 
of the country of essential transportation.” Evidently 
the Mediation and Conciliation Board was of the opinion 
than an emergency did not exist, for it did not request 
the President to form an Emergency Board. Even if it 
had done so, however, another provision of the law (sec 
tion 10) permits the President to exercise further dis 
cretion—the “President in his discretion may‘ create’ 
such a board. The union leaders contended that at 
emergency existed within the meaning of the law ani 
as the law is applied when other classes of railway ett 
ployes take a strike vote. July and August are montls 
of heavy passenger traffic, and they argued that a strike 
of the porters would largely disorganize the Pullmat 
service, because many non-union men could be inducel 
to strike with the union men. On the other hand, the 
expressed a preference that their case should be heard 
under the orderly procedure provided by law. Mort, 


2 Petition before the Interstate Commerce Commission, September 7, 194 
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"4 Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters v. Pullman Company, No. 2000 
Decided March 5, 1928. 


*Italics ours. 
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_ over, the union was convinced that the Pullman Company 
as making preparations to replace the strikers as rapidly 
s possible. In the midst of these conflicting consider- 
ations the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
stepped in and urged further efforts for a peaceful ad- 
justment of the dispute. As a result the strike was called 
off on June 7. 


Before taking up in detail the alleged grievances of the 
porters, it is important to consider the provisions of the 
Pullman Company Employe Representation Plan because 
many of the grievances claimed arise in connection with 
the working of the plan. 


The plan applies to all classes of workers in the employment 
of the Pullman Company. The employes are divided into groups, 
and each group handles its relations with the company in ac- 
cordance with a uniform procedure outlined in the plan. District 
office forces, conductors and storeroom clerical employes con- 
stitute one group; the minor supervisory forces, yard mechanics, 
car cleaners and storeroom non-clerical employes, a second; and 
the porters and maids, a third. 


Underlying Principles—It is agreed that the plan shall be 
operated in accordance with principles determining the status of 
both the employer and the employes. 

Both parties obligate themselves to abide by federal and state 
laws. 

The management of the properties, the right to hire and dis- 
charge, and the direction of the working forces are vested ex- 
clusively in the company, and the employes are required to observe 
the rules and regulations of the company. There must be no 
discrimination by the company or by any of its employes on ac- 
count of membership or non-membership in any fraternal society 
or union. 

The company declares that it will not discriminate against 
committeemen because of any action taken by them in connection 
with the performance of their duties. If the committeemen con- 
sider that they have been subjected to discrimination, they have 
the right of appeal to the Bureau of Industrial Relations referred 
to later. 

Should a reduction in working forces become necessary, con- 
sideration will be given to efficiency, length of service and the 
eeds of employes having families when selecting those who 
shall be retained in the service—an acknowledgment of the right 
of seniority, qualified by the above named considerations. 

Structure—The basic unit of the organization through which 
the plan is operated is the local committee in each district. Each 
committee consists of not less than three employe representatives. 
The employe members of the committee may be increased in 
number at the ratio of one member for each 200 employes. The 
management may appoint representatives equal to the number 
of employe representatives. 

The area in which the company operates is divided into seven 
zones. In each zone there is a general committee composed of 
one representative from each district. These representatives are 
elected by the local committees. The management appoints an 
equal number. 

At the general offices of the company is a Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations. It is composed of representatives appointed by 
the president of the company and an equal number “chosen or 
designated by and from the employes.”* One employe repre- 
sentative is designated by each of the three main groups of em- 
ployes, one from the repair shops, and one representing the 
general committee of the clerical forces in the general offices, 
making five in all. 

The company employs a Supervisor of Industrial Relations 
gg duties relate him at every point to the procedure under 

plan. 

_Elections—All employes, except those having the power to 
hire and discharge, are entitled to vote annually for representatives 
by secret ballot. Candidates are nominated by a “nomination 
election.” This is a sort of election “primary.” Each employe 
nominates representatives equal to the total number to be elected 
on a local committee. From these nominees having the highest 
number of ballots twice the number to be elected on a local com- 
mittee are selected—that is, two candidates for each position. 

he retiring chairman and secretary of each local committee 

Ppoint all but one member of an election committee consisting 
of “an adequate number”; the other member is a management 
Tepresentative. This committee supervises nominations and elec- 


* Pullman Company Employe Representation Plan revised and effective 
January 1, 1927. 
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tions. The procedure must be approved by the Supervisor of 
Industrial Relations. The committee members act as tellers in 
the counting of ballots. 

If any 25 employes demand a recount, the election committee 
must select two additional tellers from these 25 employes to assist 
the committee in making the recount. No appeal from this 
recount can be taken except to the Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
If the bureau deems an election unfair it may order a new one. 

Within 15 days after an election, each local committee must 
elect a representative to the general committee of the zone of 
which it is a part. Within 15 days following the election of 
zone general committees these committees must select one 
“elector” for each classified group of employes, making 21 
electors, who, with one elector each from the Repair Shops Gen- 
eral Committee and the General Committee of the General Office 
kmployes, select representatives for their respective classified 
groups to serve on the Bureau of Industrial Relations. 


Procedure—Employes having grievances or desiring to make 
suggestions are required to submit them first to their immediate 
supervisory officer. If a satisfactory hearing or adjustment is 
not to be had, the employe may appeal to the local committee of 
his group or class of employes. Local committees “may consider 
and make recommendations concerning any matters pertaining 
to their employment, working conditions, questions arising out 
of existing industrial relations and such other matters as they 
may deem important to the welfare of the employes.” These 
committees may hold meetings any time at the call of the chair- 
man, or at the request of a majority of the committee. No pro- 
vision is made for regular meetings. 

The zone general committees meet at intervals of not more 
than six months to consider matters referred to them by the 
local committees. Matters upon which they cannot reach an 
agreement are submitted to the Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
The bureau may settle all disputes pertaining to wages and work- 
ing conditions, but it may not revise existing agreements or 
negotiate new agreements. 

Negotiation of agreements is carried on in joint conference 
between representatives of the management and specially elected 
representatives of the employes, although no provision is made 
for this procedure in the plan. 

The Supervisor of Industrial Relations approves regulations 
for the conduct of elections, keeps track of the activities of local 
committees, inspects the minutes of their meetings, and trans- 
mits grievances, after investigation, to the zone general com- 
mittees. On matters which require a decision before the next 
meeting of the zone general committee, he must submit a state- 
ment to each member of the committee with the request that 
each state in writing his views on the contention. On receipt of 
the replies he tabulates them and submits the result to the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations for final decision. 

The Supervisor may appoint, from the representatives on the 
zone general committees, sub-committees to investigate any special 
subject involving industrial relations. 


The grievances which the union alleges are recounted 
here as an aid to understanding the situation; no judg- 
ment is pronounced upon their merits. 

Dissatisfaction with the Plan—The union insists that 
the plan is not only organized and controlled by the 
Pullman Company but that the company does not con- 
form to the principles which it announced should govern 
relations with its employes. It is alleged that the com- 
pany discriminates against union men; that it maintains 
a system of espionage to discover who they are and 
discharges them when discovered, and that porters have 
been threatened with dismissal if they attend union meet- 
ings. No authoritative determination of the facts has 
been made. 


It appears that most of the principal leaders of the 
brotherhood are former employes who acted as repre- 
sentatives on committees of the Pullman plan before the 
union was organized. Some of them claim that they were 
discharged from the service because they took the plan 
seriously, and pushed the settlement of grievances. One 
of the principal difficulties of working under the plan 
they allege to be the attitude of the superintendents and 
assistant superintendents who “frame” and discharge men 
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who venture to appeal. Against such arbitrary action, 
the union says the porters receive no protection from the 
principal executives. 

The porters claim that in elections they are forced 
to vote for candidates acceptable to the management or 
submit to various forms of discrimination which the 
superintendents devise to deprive them of the opportunity 
to work. The members of the union who have served as 
representatives in wage conferences claim that they were 
discharged for their aggressive attitude in wage con- 
ferences. 

Demand for Recognition of the Union—When the 
union took a strike vote it claimed to have a membership 
of over 7,500 out of the 12,398 porters and maids in 
the service of the Pullman Company. To the company’s 
statement that the numbers who voted under the employe 
representation plan indicated that the union did not have 
the membership claimed, the union replies that many voted 
and kept up the appearance of functioning under the 
plan because they feared that otherwise they would lose 
their jobs. The union says that if the company wants 
to know the real sentiments of the porters, it should 
hold an election under circumstances that would give the 
men an opportunity to choose between the union and the 
employe representation plan without fear of discharge. 

Since the brotherhood claims the majority of the por- 
ters as members, it believes that the company should 
grant it recognition and deal with it in accordance with 
the Railway Labor Act. The union points out that the 
company’s plan applies to the Pullman conductors quite 
as much as to the porters, but the company has made 
an agreement with the conductors’ union. As a matter 
of consistency, therefore, the porters maintain that they 
should have the same right as the conductors of dealing 
through an organization they have themselves established. 

The union charges, moreover, that the company utilizes 
the services of Negro preachers in order to thwart the 
effort of the porters to establish an effective organiza- 
tion; also that Negro papers have been subsidized for the 
same purpose. ° 

Wages—Between June 1, 1897, and June 1, 1916, the 
monthly minimum wages of porters increased from $20 to 
$30. The maximum monthly rate for the best paid grade 
of service increased from $40 to $50 during the same 
period. During the war period minimum wages were in- 
creased by the federal Railroad Administration to $47.50 
and maximum wages to $71.50 in 1918. In 1919, the 
rates were raised on the company’s own motion to $60 
and $75 respectively. 

Wages remained at this level until April 1, 1924, when 
the first wage conference which the company held under 
its plan (adopted in 1920) raised the maximum and 
minimum rates to $67 and $96.50, respectively. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, the second wage conference increased 
them to $72.50 and $104, respectively, which are the 
present rates. The union demands a minimum wage of 
$150 a month and claims that this would make it possible 
to abolish the tipping system. 

Although the minimum annual money wages of porters 
increased 163 per cent between 1913 and 1926, the union 
points out that the value of money depreciated to such 
an extent that in 1926 their real wages were only 50 
per cent higher. The minimum annual real wage of $330 
in 1913 had therefore risen to a comparable purchasing 
power of $497.71 in 1926. (Since 1926, wage rates have 
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not changed and the index for the cost of living has 
decreased from 175.6 to 170 in June, 1928. 

Time—lIn addition to time spent in road service the 
union asks payment for time spent in preparing their cars 
before departure and for time spent in clearing up after 
arrival. At present, it is alleged, the porters frequently 
spend as much as five hours preparing their cars and re- 
ceiving passengers for which they receive no pay. 

7 ing-out”—Another complaint is that a porter 
who returns from his regular run may be “doubled out” 
(sent out on another run) without a rest period. For 
regular work, 11,000 miles constitute a basic month’s ser- 
vice. The minimum monthly pay, $72.50, divided by 
this mileage equals 0.6c per mile. If the company were 
to pay for extra runs at this rate per mile, the union 
claims, the porters would make more money than they 
do under the rule now in force. Under the present rule 
porters are paid for extra runs on the basis of 30 miles 
per hour computed at a rate of 0.6c per mile. The allow- 
ance of only 30 miles per hour introduces a limiting 
factor which, they contend, enables the company to get 
extra service for less than it pays for regular service. 

Conductor’s Pay for Conductor’s Work—The union 
demands conductor’s pay when the work of a conductor 
is added to that of a porter. There are several thousand 
“in charge” porters who, in addition to their own work, 
must do all the work required of a conductor. For this 
extra work the porter receives an extra pay of $15 per 
month, The minimum wage for conductors is $160 a 
month. The brotherhood maintains that they should re- 
ceive at least as much as the minimum wage for con: 
ductors when they are in charge. 

The Tipping System—One of the principal demands 
of the union is for a wage which will permit the abolition 
of the tipping system. The existence of this system, it; 
claims, has time and again hindered the porters from 
obtaining improved working conditions. The request for 
shorter runs and a shorter basic month’ have been met 
by the argument that shorter runs and a shorter basic 
month would terminate their runs at intermediate points 
and consequently would cause them to lose tips, because 
tips are paid by passengers on reaching their destination. 

Although it is estimated that tips average about $56 
per month, the union contends that occupational ex- 
penses average $33 per month—meals and sleeping quar- 
ters when away from home, uniforms, shoe polish, etc. 

Hours of Work—The Pullman conductors have a basic 
working month of 240 hours, whereas it is estimated 
that the porters average nearly 400 hours. The union 
contends that there is a lack of justice in such a wide 
difference in treatment of different classes of workers. 

Opportunities for Sleep—On long runs, such as that 
from New York to Key West, which takes four days and 
four nights, the union represents that the porter is al 
lowed six hours for sleep out of 96 hours, whereas the 
Pullman conductor is allowed two full nights and 10 
hours. The union claims that the old jest abou a “sleepy 
porter” has some basis in fact.’ 

Extra Porters—When porters are hired they are not 
assigned to regular runs, but are sent out as substitutes 
for regular porters or on extra cars. They must report 
for duty regularly, but receive no pay unless they are 
sent out on a run. The union contends that they should 
receive a flat rate of pay.’ 

7A lower minimum number of hours per month. 

*The Pullman Porter, issued by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
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